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{From The Circular, May 7, 1853.] 
THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST, 
OR THE GOSPEL OF THE SECOND COMING. 


HE special announcement of our gospel 

is, that Christ’s second advent is not fu- 
ture, but past—that he came again as he 
many times solemnly promised to come, within 
a lifetime from his first coming. Assuming 
this great fact, and following it to its necessary 
consequences, our message is that he is not 
only de jure, but de facto, Sovereign of the 
world, and that he commenced his reign on 
earth as well as in heaven, immediately after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. We have 
heard and learned from the Spirit of Truth, 
and from the wordwf Scripture, that Jesus 
Christ was not only ‘ proved to be the Son 
of God with power” by his own resurrection 
from the dead, but that he was also proved 
to be the Son of man with power, by the res- 
urrection of the church of the first-born from 
the dead. We testify that when he ascended 
up on high, he not only became the supreme 
Spirit among the thrones and dominions of the 
invisible world, but that he was empowered to 
administer the affairs of this world ; and as he 
went to the Father and received his kingdom, 
so he returned to the world at his Second 
Coming, and commenced the administration of 
that kingdom. Thus by the gospel of the 
Second Coming, we find out who is our king. 


Then by the gospel of the Second Coming, 
we know who are the employes of his adminis- 
tration. They are the apostles and prophets, 
and faith-heroes of the early ages, and princi- 
pally of the Jewish nation—the church of the 
first resurrection. His sub-kings, assistant 
judges, and army of subordinates, are the 
144,000 from the tribes of Israel, and an in- 
numerable multitude from all nations, who 
were gathered into the New Jerusalem when 
the Old Jerusalem fell. 

By the gospel of the Second Coming, we 
know the method of Christ’s administration. 
The course he pursued personally after his 
crucifixion, is a true index of the course which 
he has pursued since, and which the church of 
the resurrection has followed with him. The 
world saw him no more—he withdrew into a 
secret place, and assumed the angelic nature 
and the angelic method of operation on the 
world. Immediately after his resurrection, 


he was busy in securing the faith of his disci- 
ples—personally manifesting himself to them, 
and conversing with them: but the world 
knew nothing of it. He was busy again in the 
wonderful events of the day of Pentecost, and 
in the subsequent conquest of Jerusalem: he 
was busy on the plain of Damascus, in frus- 
trating Paul’s hostility, and transferring that 
mighty man to his own kingdom. Ata later 
period he was busy over all Asia Minor, in 
giving directions and criticism to the churches 
by the apostle John. But his activity was all 
of that secret, spiritual nature that the world 
takes no cognizance of. Such was the charac- 
ter of the Second Coming—unperceived by 
the world, like the coming of ‘a thief in the 
night.” Just so the church that was gath- 
ered to him at his Coming, and became the 
employes of his administration, have pursued 
their ends in conjunction with him, in the 
same secret, spiritual manner, from that time 
till this. 

The apostles and Primitive Church are the 
true “ Society of Jesus.” Commencing from 
Jesus himself, they were, as we can see, 
through the whole period of the apostolic age, 
acting truly in a “ Jesuitical’” way so far as 
secrecy and shrewdness are concerned, though 
not in the way of dishonesty and corrupt man- 
agement. The Jesuitism of Christ, and of 
the kingdom he formed of the Jewish church, 
consists in its spirituality. Purely spiritual 
activity is as secret and insinuating as the 
most artful priestcraft, and yet it is perfectly 
honest. And so far as Jesuitism is truly spir- 
itual and perfectly honest, so far it is an ele- 
ment of tremendous power. Such, evidently, 
has been thus far the method of Christ’s ad- 
ministration. 


Then by the gospel of the Second Coming 
we know what is the general plan of Christ 
and his kingdom. It is to “ reign until they 
shall have put down all rule and all authority 
and*power”—-that is, all ungodly dynasties— 
every thing that is foreign to their own king- 
dom. It is as manifest and sure that the am- 
bition for universal conquest is in the kingdom 
of God, as that it is in the Empire of Russia, 
or as that it was in Napoleon, Cesar, or 
Alexander. 


We know more specifically that Christ’s 
purpose and his proceedings from the time 
when he ascended his throne, have been di- 
rectly toward the grand result of “ gathering 
all nations before his throne ;”’ that he may 
separate them “as a shepherd divideth the 
sheep from the goats,’”’ and so bring the world 
to judgment. And he has been working, “ not 





as one that beateth the air,” but by the sure 





and recorded word of the everlasting God, and 
on the track laid for him from the foundation 
of the world. He is proceeding to universal 
conquest and the judgment of the nations, not 
for the purpose of selfish aggrandizement, but 
to fulfill the Covenant that God made with 
Abraham, that “ in his seed all nations of the 
earth should be blessed.”” That promise can 
never be fulfilled till judgment is established 
in the earth. Christ is the depositary of that 
promise, and the blessing of all nations is in 
him; but that blessing can be given to the 
world, only by his assuming the throne of uni- 
versal dominion, and establishing the New 
Jerusalem as the capital of all nations ; and this 
requires the judgment. 

And by the gospel of the Second Coming, 
we know what is to be the consummation. 
It is to be entire Communism ; it is the unily 
of heaven and earth—the gathering of all into 
one. Communism is the essence of the com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.”” Christ said that this was the whole 
of the law and the prophets. He came not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil—to establish Com- 
munism of man with God, and with his 
brother. The Spirit of Communism was in 
him. He ascended the throne of heaven and 
earth, with the principle in his heart which he 
manifested on the cross, viz., love that shrinks 
not from death. And the evidence that Com- 
munism is in his heart, came out on the day of 
Pentecost, when the Spirit that was sent from 
him destroyed selfishness, and abolished prop- 
erty. And we are sure that when the church 
of the first-born from Hades and this world 
were gathered to him, and Communism on the 
grandest scale commenced, that church became 
the true exponent of the heart of Jesus Christ. 
We are sure that the new Jerusalem is the 
city of Communism; and that city cometh 
down from God out of heaven. fo the end 
shall be the establishment of Communism of 
heaven and earth; the “ will of God shall be 
done on earth, as it is done in heaven,” and 
the nations of the world shall become expo- 
nents of the heart of Jesus Christ, in whom the 
law and the prophets are fulfilled. 


These are the tidings that are brought to us 
by the gospel of the Second Coming ; and in 
proportion as we apprehend these great facts 
(for be it remembered, that facts, and not 
theological doctrines, are the burden of the 
gospel); in proportion as we realize the actual 
sovereignty of Christ and the New Jerusalem 
kingdom ; in proportion as we understand the 
method and policy and object of that kingdom, 
the history of its operations, and the end it 
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has in view ; just in that proportion our spirits 
will come into sympathy and affinity with that 
kingdom, and we shall be endued with “ power 
from on high,” and enabled to bear witness of 
that kingdom with the original energy of the 
Primitive Church. Let us then give earnest 
heed to the Gospel of the Second Coming. 
J. HN. 


THE CHOICE OF MY LIFE. 


aie HE things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” Let me have my portion then in 


things which are not seen. Iam sick of things 
which are temporal. Iam young; I am called 
beautiful ; lam rich; [am educated; my food 
is sumptuous, my dress is costly. I have 
friends ; I am praised; I am loved. But what 
do I care for all these things. A day may take 
them from me. The Lord may say to me, 
“This night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 
Then I should wish I had treasures in heaven. 
And now while | live, 1 want to lay up my 
treasure in heaven, because it is certain and 
eternal there, but here it is temporal. 


My riches may take to themselves wings; at 
any rate I cannot carry them out of this world. 
My youth and my beauty are like the flowers 
that bloom but foraday. My education—what 
is it worth, if it has not fitted me for the society 
of the New Jerusalem? My food has no im- 
mortality in it. It makes me sick. I shall 
perish with it if I have nothing more. I want 
the bread and water of life. My dress and 
ornaments will be nothing to me by and by. I 
shall despise them. I shall wish I had bought 
that “ white raiment” in which to appear beau- 
tiful before Christ and his saints. The admira- 
tion in which I bask now, will leave me soon in 
a dreary shadow, and my friendships will grow 
cold. 1 want friends that I shall never part 
with, and admiration that will not decline. 
And love, O most of all, I want my love should 
be immortal. What is it but torture, haunted 
by the fear of some time losing it ? 

Well, | find that all these perishable treas- 
ures are exchangeable; all this capital can be 
converted into eternal securities and transferred 
to heavenly safes. Paul tells me how I can ex- 
change my riches for eternal life. He says to 
Timothy, “Charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust 
in uncertain riches,” &c., “that they do good, 
that they be rich in good works, ready to distri- 
bute, willing to communicate ; laying up in store 
for themselves a good foundation against the 
time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal 
life.” Christ said, “ Make to yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when 
ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations; ” and to the rich young man, he 
said, “Sell that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” Here 
we see the eternal offered in exchange for the 
temporal. It is giving the seen for the unseen, 
but I shall make the exchange. 

And I will use my fleeting youth and beau- 
ty, as I do my wealth, to make friends, to 
make othershappy. I will put these talents to 
the exchangers—they shall add to my treasure 
in heaven. My adorning shall be “the hidden 
man of the heart, in that which is not corrupti- 
ble, even the ornament of a meek and quiet 





spirit.” I will begin a new education, in faith, 
hope and charity—these abide ; and all other 
accomplishments are superficial in comparison. 
I will hunger and thirst after the word of God 
and the water of life. Iwill seek the honor 
that cometh from God, and teach my love of 
approbation to !ook forward to the time when 
Christ shall praise me before his Father and the 
holy angels, saying, “I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat,” We. 

And is there immortal love ? 
love in heaven? Yes; heaven is a marriage 
supper. Iwill not fear to lose this bliss of lov- 
ing and being loved, by choosing my portion in 
the things which are unseen. Farru. 


Can we lay up 


THE SOCIALISTS OF 1843. 


fh reviewing the publications of the Four- 
ieristic school of Socialists which flourished 
in this country about twenty years ago, one is 
struck with the high sentiments, the glowing 
eloquence and the enthusiastic anticipations 
that characterized their productions. We pro- 
pose to call up for the edification of the young- 
er generation, some of the views of the great 
men of the nation, uttered in their fresh and 
hopeful days, on the subject of Association and 
Unity as the social destiny of man. We give 
the following extracts from articles that come 
under our notice in turning over the pages of 
the Phalanz, the leading organ of the Asso- 
ciationists in 1843, with the names of the wri- 
ters prefixed : 


Mr. Gopwin. 

[Parke Gopwin, editor of the New York Evening Post, author 
of A Popular View of the Doctrines of Fourier, Constructive and 
Pacific Democracy, A History of France, &c.] 

“Our help, if any is to come to us, is to be 
found in the better adjustment of our social re- 
lations. The vice for which we seek a remedy 
is inthe heart of society, not its extremities; 
and it is to the heart that we must apply the 
cure. What that cure may be, is partly indica- 
ted by the whole tenor of this essay. We have 
shown that capital and labor are at open war. 
The field of industry, in all its branches, is an 
eternal field of battle. Either capital tyran- 
nizes over labor, or labor, driven to extremes, ri- 
ses in insurrection against its oppressor. One 
or other of these effects inevitably follows the 
working of the system of unrestrained compe-, 
tition. How obvious the suggestion, then, that 
this competition, must be brought to an end? 
If we can introduce peace, where there was be- 
fore war, if we can make a common feeling 
where there was before antagonism and hatred, 
if we can discover a mode of causing men to 
work for each other instead of against each other, 
then, we say, we have advanced a most impor- 
tant step toward the solution of the problem. 
Now, the power which is able to effect this 
change, which can turn opposition into accord, 
divergence into convergence, contest into codp- 
eration, is the principle of the ORGANIZATION OF 
INDUSTRY ON THE BASIS OF A UNION OF INTER- 
ests.”—Phalanz, p. 64. 


Mr. Cuaynine. 

[Witu1am Henry Cuanntnc, a distinguished Unitarian preach- 
er, editor of Zhe Present, author of Biographies of Wm. Ellery 
Channing, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, &c.] 

“When even thus hastily we cast our eye 
over these many movements of reform, now 
mingling their floods in one grand river, may 
we not, must we not, find courage, hope and 
calmness in the thought, that it is Divine Will, 
not man’s caprice, which has brought this people 
to their present desire for Soctan Reoreant- 
zation. The Love and Justice which God has in- 
spired, make in these varied modes the demand 





for communities based upon principles of true 


social order, where the energies of each shall be 
exerted for the good of all, and the well-being 
of all shall react upon each individual, as in a 
living body the several members work together, 
suffer and rejoice together. This hope of peace 
and kindness, in all our relations of industry, 
education, enjoyment, intercourse, worship, so 
strong as it is in many hearts, so universal in 
its aim, is the prophetic spirit of the age.” 
—p. 72. 
Mr. Dana. 

[Cuartes A. Dans, a member of the Brook Farm Association, 
afterwards editor of the New York Tribune and of the new 
American Cyclopedia, late Assistant Secretary of War, and pres- 
ent editor of the Chicago Daily Republican.) ; 

“Too long have we supposed friendship pos- 
sible only between individuals who know each 
other, and meet each other daily. It is not so. 
Friendship is universal. It is something which 
reaches back into the eternity behind, and leads 
us onward to the eternity to come (applause). 
And here we, a few men in the 19th century, 
standing the pupils, the disciples of those long 
ages which lie behind us—does it not especially 
befit us—does it not become us now more than 
at any other time, to bring each heart to 
heart, and as our hands are already clasped, to 
move forward in this labor? Are we not now 
called on—are there not responsibilities resting 
upon us now which have not lain upon men be- 
fore—are we not called on now to lay aside all 
private hopes and desires, and to devote our- 
selves to humanity—to its hopes—to its proph- 
ecy—to the fulfillment of its destiny? This is 
the end of friendship. This is a true friendship 
and there is no other. This is the friendship 
which devotes itself, which consecrates itself, 
not to private and individual wishes, but to uni- 
versal aspirations (loud applause).”—p. 102. 


Mr. Riptey. 

[Gzo. Rieter, formerly a Unitarian minister, founder of 
“ Brook Farm,” for many years literary editor of the New York 
Tribune, and editor of the new American Cyclopzdia.] 

“Mr. Ripley drew a beautiful picture of the 
way in which the romantic attachments, the ho- 
ly and heroic memories, ever greenly entwining 
the feudal castles, family seats and public build- 
ings of the Old World, will in the New World 
give place to peaceful affections clustering around 
the Central Dwelling of Associations, beautified 
by the contributed work of generations; the 
Forests stately with age; the Domain beauti- 
fied by the wise and patient improvements of 
successive laborers; the Temple sacredly be- 
queathed from sires to sons; and the Cemetery, 
where, beneath appropriate monuments, rest 
the sages and heroes and bards, who knew how 
to make life beautiful. May such hopes prove 
prophecies.”—p. 317. 


Mr. Dwicur. 

[J. S. Dwicut, member of Brook Farm, Musical critic in the 
Harbinger, editor of Dwight’s Journal of Music, &c.} 

“In Music, this solo-playing is wonderfully 
developing the powers of the individual instru- 
ment. When shall we have them all combined 
in a true Unitary Concert? Is it nota strange 
anomaly that you can hardly get two great 
players to play together, to meet as equals, and 
merge themselves in acommon effort to bring 
out the meaning and grandeur of a great com- 
position? On the contrary, each requires to 
stand alone and prominent, and dwarfs the 
rest to mere accompaniment. The higher as- 
pirations of artists can create only dissipated 
music in this sphere. When Unity shall be the 
law of all societies, there will be orchestras of 
genius. This is a hope respecting music, which 
the believers in a new Social order (an order in 
which Society itself shall be Music), alone are 
privileged to entertain.” 

Mr. Gopwin. 

“ But why should not industry be organized ? 
Why should not laborers band together for the 
accomplishment of their ends; not as a class 
merely, not as a political party, not for selfish 
or temporary purposes, but as the great, col- 
lective, eternal PowER OF PRODUCTION? Will 


any one say that such a thing is impossible ? 
Can any one point out in what respect industry 
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is incapable of being united and harmonized ? 
No; the impossibility is in continuing it in its 
present condition of duplicity and discord—in- 
efficient in its movements, at war with itself, 
monotonous, convulsive, repugnant and dishon- 
orable! The time has arrived, when it must 
either come to an end in violence, or receive in- 
to itself a higher law. Now, what that law 
may be, is precisely the question of this epoch ; 
it is the question on which we are engaged ; it 
is the vital, all-important problem, on which 
hangs the fate of our modern societies.” 
—p, 76. 
Mr. Cranyine. 

“The influence of close union with varieties 
of mind and character is hea!thful. A man im- 
mediately sees that he is known, and fairly 
gauged: and hence a truthful simplicity that 
drops disguises, and makes the home life and 
public life one. And yet this general criticism 
induces tolerance; not only because each feels 
that his own faults are visible as well as his bro- 
ther’s, but still more, because each finds in his 
neighbor some trait or disposition which makes 
a complement to his own. A single family has 
prejudices, inherited notions and maxims, par- 
tial estimates, whimsical standards of action, a 
monotony of conscience; in the degree in which 
the circle enlarges, the judgment which governs 
it is better balanced, and becomes at once more 
sagacious and more liberal. Thus many fami- 
lies united exert upon each of their individual 
members a more generous, expanding, awaken- 
ing power, than any isolated household could.” 

—p. 84. 

The above paragraphs ring with the music of 
earnestness and high purpose. Though their 
authors have since exchanged socialism for 
politics, literature, &c., we doubt whether they 
have since written any thingas good. We can 
cull many more similar extracts from these and 
other authors of that period, which, like the cry 
of John the Baptist in the wilderness, were pre- 
cursors and prophecies of something that was 
afterwards to come to pass. At the time of 
these splendid announceinents of a social mil- 
lennium, the Putney Community (afterwards 
the Oneida Community), under the leading of 
John H. Noyes, was quietly laying its founda- 
tions in religious faith, in love of criticism, in 
seeking inspiration from Christ. What the so- 
cialist writers thought to do, that obscure or- 
ganization seems destined in part at least to ac- 
complish. 


THE SOCIALISTS OF ANTIQUITY. 


PLATO’S IDEAL REPUBLIC--SOCRATES’ DOCTRINE OF 
COMMUNISM. 


The following extract from Plato’s Dialogues, 
( Timeus, sections 1 and 1) gives a summary view of 
the social arrangements proposed by him and Socra- 
tes, in their ideal republic. In other parts of the 
work, these ideas are more fully developed : 

Socrates.—W e asserted, I think, that the souls 
of the guardians should be naturally high-spir- 
ited, and at the same time remarkably philo- 
sophic, so as to enable them towards either 
friends or foes respectively to be gentle or se- 
vere. 

Timeus.—You did so. 

Soc.—But what about their training? Did 
we not say that they ought to be instructed in 
oe exercises, music, and other suitable 

ranches of science ? 

Tim.—Yes. 

Soc.--With respect at least to those thus 
trained, it was somehow said, that they should 
regard neither gold nor silver nor any such 
property, as their own private possession, but 
rather, like subordinates, should receive the wa- 
ges of their guardianship from those whom they 
defend and preserve, their recompense being no 





more than sufficient for temperate men, and 
that they should spend their income in com- 
mon, with a view only to mutual subsistence, 
bestowing their attention wholly on virtue, in 
preference to every other pursuit. 

Tim.—This too was so stated. 

_ Soc.—Respecting women, too, we asserted 
that their nature should be aptly conformed to 
resemble that of men, and that they should all 
engage in common with them, both in the 
_ of war and the other employments of 
ife. 

Tim.—This too you alleged. 

Soc.—But what about the procreation of chil- 
dren? This perhaps you easily remember, on 
account of the novelty of the proposal ; for we 
ordered that marriage-unions and children 
should be in common to all persons whatsoever, 
special care being taken also that no one 
should be able to distinguish his own children 
individually, but all consider all as their kin- 
dred; regarding those of an equal age, and in 
the prime of life, astheir brothers and sisters,— 
those prior to them, and yet further back, as 
parents and grandsires,—and those below them, 
as their children and grandchildren. 

Tim.—Aye, these things too, in the way you 
describe them, are easily remembered. 

Soc.—That they might at once acquire then 
the best possible natural disposition, | recollect 
that we decreed that the rulers, male and female, 
whom we placed over the marriage contract, 
should secretly contrive, through certain lots, 
that the worthy should assort only with the 
worthy, the base with the base,—and that no 
discord might arise from this connexion, we 
should refer all the blame of the union to for- 
tune alone. 

Tim.—This, too, we remember. 

Soc.—We ordered, moreover, that the child- 
ren of the good should be properly trained, but 
those of the bad secretly sent to the other part 
of the state, while of those who are constantly 
arriving at manhood, such as are found to be of 
a good disposition, should be recalled from ex- 
ile; those, among them, on the contrary, who 
have proved themselves unworthy, being in 
their turn banished to the place occupied by 
those just promoted. 

—Plato, Davis's Translation. 


TROUT-FISHING IN CONNECTICUT. 

NY one who has ever gone trout-fishing and 

had the good luck or bad luck (for I 
am at a loss which to call it), to draw out a dozen 
or two of the speckled fellows, knows some- 
thing of the fascination allied to that kind of 
sport. Though he may fail three times out. of 
four ever after, it makes no difference; he is 
just as ready at the next call as if his previous 
excursions had always been successful. 

A week or two since, the writer had the good 
fortune to be selected as one to make up a party 
of four for an excursion nine miles away to a 
celebrated trout-brook, where it was reputed 
this charming fish abounded in so great num- 
bers that it was comparatively an easy matter 
for a sportsman to draw out a hundred trout in 
a day. Accordingly, the evening previous 
every thing was put in readiness for an early 
start next morning, and in order to stimulate 
the cooks to a degree of liberality in the com- 
missary department, a bountiful supply of trout 
for a future breakfast for the family was prom- 
ised. About four o’clock in the morning the 
party started off in a covered wagon drawn by 
two powerful horses, in high spirits, and with 
great expectations. We could already fancy 
our baskets well filled with the daintiest of fish. 

It was found on getting our tackle together 
that some of the jointed fishing-rods were out of 
order; but this was counted of little conse- 





quence, as any number of good poles could be cut 
on the way; therefore the time spent in driving 
the entire distance, was made the most of, in 
looking out and cutting fish-poles. Any one 
who has ever been a pvle-hunting, knows how 
difficult a matter it is to exactly suit himself. 
He cuts a pole and trims it up—then perhaps 
discovers another which he fancies suits him a 
little better, and cuts that, and so on. Soon 
those who were destitute, found themselves in 
possession of two poles apiece, and being un- 
able to decide which of the two was the best, 
finally loaded them all into the wagon and drove 
on; each pole-hunter at the same time keeping 
a sharp eye out the rest of the way, to see if he 
couldn’t find one that suited him better. 

In order to reach the famous trout-brook that 
now haunted our imagination, we had to cross 
Tetoket mountain. Soon we went, “the hill 
up, and the hill down, and the bridge over,” but 
didn’t “ turn the house around,” for houses there 
were none—those abodes of civilization having 
long since disappeared from this region. Where 
once stood a comfortable farm-cottage, perhaps, 
nothing now remains to mark the spot but 
naked stone walls, or a few old apple trees 
struggling for existence among forest-trees that 
have sprung up and taken possession of the 
once cultivated, but now abandoned fields. As 
none of the party had ever traveled this route 
before, or seen the famous trout-brook, some 
misgivings now arose as to whether we were on 
the right track. Some judged that we already 
must have traveled twelve or fifteen miles. How- 
ever, maps and diagrams were consulted, and 
it was decided that we were all right, and away we 
went again. Presently a branch of the famous 
brook is reached, and one of the company is 
dropped here to fish it down to the main, on 
some point of which we had all agreed to meet 
again at an unspecified time. About a mile 
further on another branch was reached, and 
another of the company was dropped with proper 
instructions; the remaining two having been 
directed to strike the main stream at a point 
laid down on the rude but accurate map, drawn 
by our pilot. 

After driving, perhaps another mile, we 
came in sight of the main branch. The ex- 
citement by this time ran high—almost to 
fever heat—and one could scarcely take time to 
properly adjust his hook and line, before he was 
off on a run for the brook—and what a splen- 
did trout-brook it is! wending. its way along 
through an old meadow, just the ground the 
sportsman would choose—and slying up to a fa- 
vorable spot he drops in his hook, and squaring 
himself ready for a twitch, waits in breathless 
silence: but nary bite. With surprise and won- 
der he slowly withdraws his hook and tries 
another place with similar success. He now 
concludes the trout are higher up the stream ; 
accordingly he hastens forward (for there is no 
time to be lost), occasionally dropping in his 
hook, to make sure that he does not pass by any 
great number of the multitude of fine trout 
that he expects are just ahead of him. He has 
never seen a more magnificent trout brook than 
this. He now comes to a placo where the brook 
descends through a gorge in the mountain, tum- 
bling and foaming over its rocky bed. There 
now is a capital hole for a trout; he is almost 
sure of one there; he cautiously drops in his 
hook, and waits impatiently for a bite. But no, 
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the trout is not there! he must be in the next 
hole above, which he can just see through the 
thicket (for he is now among the everlasting 
alders and brambles that line the banks and 
curves of every stream in this region), and, 
crawling on hands and knees, he works himself 
through the almost impenetrable thicket, only 
to meet with the same disappointment. How- 
ever he is still strong in the faith that there 
must be trout in such a splendid brook as _ this. 
Undoubtedly they are still higher up, near its 
source, where the water is purer and cooler, 
and he presses on through the thicket, with his 
line folded in his hand, and his pole trailing 
along on the ground ( the only practicable way 
to carry these implements) ; now on hands and 
knees, now erect, and now fetched up by a 
bramble across his face and eyes, with the blood 
running from several wounds, and still occa- 
sionally making strenuous efforts to reach the 
bank of the stream, but in vain. At length, 
however, he succeeds in reaching the brook, but 
in attempting to get his hook into the water, the 
line catches a briar and becomes snarled, and 
he is obliged to lay down his pole, and to disen- 
gage it with his hands, and of course, away go 
the trout, if there were any there ; for no amount 
of coaxing will induce a trout to bite, so long as 
he is aware of your presence. 

In this manner more than three miles of this 
famous trout-stream is traversed till we arrive 
near its source, without the sight of a trout, or 
so much asa smell at the bait, when further 
progress in this direction is abandoned, with 
feelings of chagrin, and a little less enthusiasm 
to say the least. On returning to the place 
from which he started he finds two of his com- 
pany, who have had but little better success. A 
hasty repast is taken, and the day being now 
far spent, there is barely time before leaving 
for home, for a short trial in other directions, 
and by dint of persevering efforts we finally suc- 
ceeded in capturing half a dozen trout apiece, 
when the field is abandoned, and the company set 
their faces towards home, which they reach 
about nine o’clock in the evening in a rain storm, 
satisfied with a wild-goose chase, and with the 
mind of one of them, at least, pretty thoroughly 
made up, that trout-fishing in Connecticut is a 
sportsman’s mirage, leading to—a considerable of 
a bore. as Be 


THE SOCIAL ELEMENT IN WORSHIP. 


[ The following dialogue represents in most part 
a conversation which took place recently between 
a member of the Community and a Shaker who vis- 
ited us:] 

Shaker.—I like many things about your mode of 
life. The neatness, order, and unity of interests that 
I see here are what the Shakers practice and believe 
in. There is one thing about which we should prob- 
ably disagree, and that is the sexual relation. 

Communist:—My opinion is, that the Shakers and 
Communists are better prepared to understand and 
appreciate each other than the world at large is to 
do justice to either ; but, as you say, we differ widely 
on one point. While you discard the sexual relation 
and denounce it as altogether wrong, our theory 
teaches that it is to be redeemed from evil and made 
serviceable to the spirit. 

Sha.—I think there must be some practical difficul- 
ties in the way of doing so. The world has always 
found this passion a source of evil. 

Com.—We go as far as you do in criticising the 
working of amativeness under the seltish system of 
the world. But we hold that the evils that attend it, 
whether in the form of marriage or of licentiousness, 
may be corrected under a different state of things. 





Sha.—We are taught in the Bible that the flesh 
must be crucified. I do not see how the carnal na- 
ture can be made to serve the spirit. 

Com.—You apply the term “ flesh” to an act, irre- 
spective of its motive; we apply it, more correctly 
we think, to the motive and not the act. Selfishness, 
exclusive-ownership, uninspired passion in the re- 
lations of the sexes, is the “flesh” which is to be cru- 
cified ; and when that is done, those relations become 
spiritual and divine. 

Sha.—But how is it with the abandoned classes of 
the cities? They abjure marriage ownership, choos- 
ing to live in promiscuous prostitution. By your 
rule they would of course be justified. 

Com.—No. They do not come within our rule. 
The element of selfishness is as strong, ownership 
and jealousy are as potent, and interests are as isola- 
ted in this class asin any other. Selfishness with 
them does not take the same regulated form as in 
marriage, but it is just as strong and more lawless. 

Sha.—You speak of redeeming sexual love, and 
making it useful. How is that to be done? 

Com. It is a passion which is peculiarly allied to 
religion, in which the devout heart, holding the 
body within bounds of chaste control, rises into com- 
munication with God. You find an advantage in the 
mingling of the sexes in the dance. it is with you 
a symbol of unity and a medium of worship. Why 
should not the same advantage only in a greater 
degree arise from another form of fellowship? 

Sha.—You regard sexual intercourse then as a 
medium of worship ? 

Com.—Certainly, we do. 

Sha.—Then of course there is no objection to its 
introduction to the public assembly of the Church. 
In acts of praise and prayer we always feel that 
it is good to unite in a public manner, and there 
can certainly be no impropriety in carrying on our 
acts of worship before all. ; 

Com.—That is truein general. But on the, other 
hand, the Bible provides that some part of our de- 
votion shall be done not in public. The service 
of the high priest in the Jewish sanctuary symbo- 
lized private worship. Christ ordained the same 
thing in saying, ‘“‘ When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret: and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 

Sha.—But secrecy generally implies shame; and 
if there is genuine worship in the union of the sexes, 
there can be nothing in it to be ashamed of, and no 
occasion for secluding it in private. 

Com.—The instances I just cited from the Bible 
show that privacy is not necessarily associated with 
shame. But if you insist on the test of publicity as 
a proof of purity, Iam ready to respond to that. 
I believe that the love of the sexes is right in any 
circumstances, and that in the grand temple service 
of regenerated humanity it will be an important 
element in the ritual. As long as there is an imper- 
fect sympathy between men, our most sacred feelings 
seek a veil. Qur spiritual relations to God even 
have to meet and overcome a shrinking from pub- 
licity. Every new convert finds a tremendous tri- 
al of his sensibility to shame in making his first 
public prayer. But where there is perfect sympathy, 
as among the angels, and as there may be among 
good men, this veil gives place to transparency.— 
Worship of the heart, of the person and of ali the 
passions, will form the grand chorus of united praise 
which will go forth to God from the great congre- 
gation of his people. Any thing short of this is 
crude, and does not represent the perfection of eter- 
nity or of that paradise which is certainly not below 
the model of the one at the beginning, in which 
“ they were naked and were not ashamed.” 


THE reader who wishes to know what have been 
the views of certain ancient and modern socialists, 
is referred to the articles on our second and third 


pages. 


Our CoRRESPONDENT at the O. C. N. Y. B. writes, 
May 30, “ What a hard time some people have watch- 
ing the Oneida Community! A man called to-day 
who said that he had watched us for fifteen 
years, as the barbarians watched Paul when the vi- 





per bit him, looking to see us swell up or fall down 
dead suddenly; but that he saw no prospect of 
any harm coming to us, and was about ready to 
change his mind and give it up that we were not so 
very bad after all.” 


CONTINUOUS PROGRESS. 





AN EVENING CONVERSATION AT ONEIDA. 


W. A. Hinds—When I was coming up from New 
York the last time, on the boat, I met one of the 
Shaker elders that I had seen at Watervliet, and we 
had considerable conversation, particularly about 
the Shaker Communities. He said in the course of 
the conversation that the Shaker societies were in 
rather a weak state at present; that they had fallen 
off in number, and there was not the same life, earn- 
estness and enthusiasm among the members that 
there had been. He was frank to confess it. And 
then he went on to say that such was the natural 
course of all institutions; they had their period of 
vigor and growth, and then began to decay. Revi- 
vals take the same course. They are full of life and 
spiritual energy at first, but finally culminate and 
then decline. He said this was to be expected in ail 
cases, and intimated that the same would prove 
true of us. We might now be in a growing, vig- 
orous state, but our time of maturity would come, 
when we should reach the culminating point and 
begin to go down hill. It seemed to me that his 
philosophy was entirely false. Such is not the 
natural course of experience with those who are 
united to Christ. Weare assured that he that be- 
lieveth on Christ shall inherit everlasting life. I 
would like to have some conversation on this point, 
as I wish to get a clear view myself of what reasons 
we have for hoping for a different course of experi- 
ence from that which the elder confessed the Shak- 
ers were having. What reason have we to expect a 
better destiny ? 1 do not believe the primitive church 
had such experience. I believe they went on from 
growth to growth, and are still growing. 

Mr. Burt.--This elder’s testimony is a virtual con- 
fession that the Shakers are not what they profess to 
be; that is, the final resurrection church of the 
Second Coming. 

Mr. Pitt.—There is considerable attempt nowadays 
to establish this theory of growth and decay. Prof. 
Draper has written a history trying to prove that the 
life and growth of nations is like that of individuals ; 
that there is in nations a steady progression from 
birth to manhood, and from manhood to old age and 
death. It is simply an attempt to make out that 
death is the natural law of all things. You meet 
this philosophy in much of the literature of the age, 
that death is the natural law of human existence and 
of human institutions. I think it is the natural law 
of all life and all institutions that are not derived 
from God and joined to him in vital connection. 
But if you can obtain life that is directly connected 
with God, I see no reason why it should not be as 
eternal, and as constantly improving as he is. 
Daniel says, “ In the days of these kings shall the 
God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never 
be destroyed : and the kingdom shall not be left to 
other people, but it shall break in pieces and con- 
sume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever.’”’ 

Mr. Hamilton.—1 would say to the Shakers, or 
any honest-hearted people who profess to believe in 
the Bible, However this kind of experience may be 
true of you now, and however possible it is that it 
may yet be true of us, it is not true of God’s king- 
dom that Daniel foretold; and if it is true of ur, it 
but proves that we are wrong. God’s kingdom is 
not going to decline and die; and for any body or 
sect to allow that this is to be the fate of their sys- 
tem, is to allow and confess that it is not the king- 
dom of God. It is an imposture. 

W. A. Hinds.—That is the way I answered the 
question myself. I would say in the first place that 
I don’t know that we have any patent right that 
would give us permanent growth as an institution 
distinct from other institutions; but it is certain that 
the kingdom of God is a growing thing, and that 
Christ is going to establish that kingdom in this 
world; and the body of believers whom he can in- 
dorse and make the nucleus of his kingdom, will be 
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a permanent and growing institution. And if we 
attain to the state where Christ can indorse us fully, 
we shall be safe from the law of decay, and we shall 
not otherwise; and I am glad it 1sso. 

Mr. Inslee.—The fact that God indorses us now 
would not be sufficient to secure us from final decay. 
The Jewish nation were endorsed by God, and yet 
when they failed to carry out his wishes and expec- 
tations they were suffered to be broken to pieces and 
scattered over the earth. It seems to me that the 
truth Mr. Noyes presents concerning the New Cov- 
enant, and which is available to us as it has not been 
to other organizations, makes the distinction be- 
tween us and all Gther religionists in a very impor- 
tant sense. All the religion of the churches of the 
present day is evideptly under the spirit of the old 
covenant. I have never seen the theology of the 
New Covenant explained in its practical bearings 
anywhere except in Mr. Noyes’s writings. I think 
the fact that we do recognize Christ as the mediator 
of that covenant, opens the way for usto attain faith 
and religious experience of that growing character 
that will never fail. 

Mr. Pitt.—I do not know but it is the fate of all 
institutions to have a period of birth, growth, decay 
and death. Everything that crystallizes into a for- 
mal institution must be subject to decay and death. 
I think in that respect the New Covenant is very 
distinct from the old. The old covenant was a cov- 
enant of works and formal institutions, and legal ob- 
servances; but the New Covenant is a covenant of 
life and progressive inspiration. If we study the 
history of the Community since it was founded, we 
shall see that its tendency is the opposite to that of 
assuming an institutional form, or crystallizing into a 
formal order of any kind. 

Mr. Woolworth.—The late series of articles in the 
CrrcuLaRr about the Shakers, clearly points out some 
of the leaks in theirship. They are in the same pop- 
ular delusion with the churches in respect to the 
Second Coming. That is a very vital truth, but they 
are in error concerning it. 

Mr. Hamilton.—The prayer that Christ taught his 
disciples, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,” points to the beginning 
of something that is to grow and never end. All 
we ask of the Shakers, or any body or organization, 
is that they shall help forward the spirit and princi- 
ples that promote the coming of the kingdom of 
God, and pray that the will of God may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


The “monks” of “ Moffat Abbey,” or in other 
words, the brothers of the New York Agency, have 
become at length well settled in their new rooms at 
335 Broadway, and are extremely well satisfied with 
them. Their mode of life is simple, but unique. 
Their meals are prepared by one of their number— 
a natural artist they say at the business—in the 
“ refectory,” and they sometimes enjoy the pleasure 
of inviting a friend or visitor to their frugal table. 
Their days are given to diligent business operations. 
They spend their evenings together much as the 
other Community families do, in study, criticism and 
mutual edification, with of course a spice of the jollity 
which from time immemorial has characterized their 
class, and occasionally pass a Sunday with us at 
Wallingford. They report a favorable amount of 
business done the last month. Our country readers 
visiting New York, will be courteously treated if 
they call at “ Moffat Abbey,” room 9, No. 335 Broad- 
way, New York. 


.... Weare pleased to note the return to this Com- 
munity, of our three associates, who have been 
abroad several months, learning in a silk-factory, the 
art of making sewing-silks. CHARLES CraaiN, the 
young man of the party, arrived last week, and will 
go immediately to Oneida to superintend the setting 
up of silk-machinery, which has been building in the 
Community machine-shop there. He was formerly 
a foreman in the trap-making business, and is 
now to take charge of a silk-factory. Several 
sketches from his pen have appeared lately in the 
Crrcutar. Of the two young women who were his 
companions at the silk-factory, one of them, while 


waiting the completion of the machinery at Oneida, 
has resumed her old post in the Printing-office, and 
is forewoman in the type-work of our paper the 
present week. The other is mother, pro tem., of little 
ORMOND, a Community sprout, two and a half years 
old, who strayed away. from his parents at Oneida, 
last week, under the care of J. H. N. 


....‘The fields are already white to the harvest” 
—we mean the strawberry fields, which in masses otf 
several acres, are white with blossoms, forming 
agreeable flower-beds. 

....C. 8. Jostyn, our musical associate and con- 
tributor (says the New Haven Palladium), presided at 
a recent “moot court” of the Law School in that 
city. He and G.E. Cragin go to school daily from 
our place by railroad. 

....M. L. WorDEN has arrived at this Commu- 
nity to take charge (as he did last year) of the straw- 
berry harvesting. W. H. Wootworrn, the fore- 
man of the Oneida Bag-works, is also here to assist 
a few weeks in a small job of building. Our family 
by these and other arrivals has come to number 57. 

..--We have sold, the present week, the last of 
our Putney property, consisting of two wood-lots on 
Bear hill. These were a part of the estate inherited 
jointly by John H. Noyes and Geo. W. Noyes from 
their father, and were held for several vears by the 
Putney Corporation, the predecessor of the Oneida 
Community. 

..--JOHN N. Norton has returned to Oneida from 
a three months silk-selling tour to the West, and has 
engaged in the can-making department, a new ma- 
chine for which has lately been purchased. 


....A. L. Burt (fine singer and capital fellow), 
has spent the last week or two at the “ Moffat Abbey” 
fitting up shelves and furniture for the brothers of 
that celebrated business retreat. 

...-H. J. SEyMour, our philosophical associate, is 
endeavoring with the help of two or three Irishmen 
and some gun-powder to penetrate Mount Tom in 
search of water. He once remarked to us that if he 
were a millionaire and had unlimited cash to use for 
his private taste, he should expend a large part of it 
in exploring the interior of the earth. Consequently 
in his present occupation he looks as happy asa 
philosopher covered with patches of disintegrated 
sand-stone could do. 


INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
, WV. ¥., May 20, 1866. 

EDITOR OF THE CrrcuLaR: Dear Sir :—I have seen 
a couple of numbers of your paper and have read 
them with considerable interest; but they do not 
contain all the information I want in regard to your 
mode of living. And as one of them contained an 
intimation that itis for persons to inquire further for 
information if they desire it, I accordingly embrace 
the opportunity. I would like to know the qualifi- 
cations and terms or conditions of membership (1); 
the regulations in regard to labor (2); and in regard 
to sexual relations (3); and the management of the 
youth of both sexes from infancy up to maturity (4); 
and other things wherein your mode of life differs 
materially from the common forms of society. I 
presume you have such information in convenient 
form for distribution. Respectfully Yours, 

E. M. K. 





ANSWER BY A. B. 
Wallingford Community, May 26, 1866. 

Dear Sir:—Yours of the 20th inst., containing 
inquiries respecting the Community, came to hand 
in due season, but has been waiting for a chance to 
get answered. 

In replying to your questions I must say before- 
hand, that a man cannot fully understand the Com- 
munity without first reading its publications somewhat 
studiously, and afterwards having some chance for 
seeing its practical working. 

Premising so much, I will now proceed to answer 
your inquiries as clearly and briefly as possible. 

(1) As to admission: The applicant must be a firm 
believer in Christ as the Son of God: he must also 
have a knowledge of the Community, together with 
a confidence in it, as a body capable of teaching him 





in religious matters, that will enable him to lay him- 





self and all he possesses at the feet of the church, 
and thereafter stand ready ‘to obey orders,” trust- 
ing God in the church, to make him free in the lib- 
erty of the gospel, and to restore him a “ hundred 
fold.” 

(2) As to labor: We encourage industry, and all 
share more or less in manual labor. Every one has 
leisure for study ; indeed, we steadily oppose all ten- 
dencies to a life of mere work. The hours of labor 
do not average more than eight per diem. No one 
can claim exemption from labor unless the interests 
of the whole require that he be so exempted. 

(3) Intercourse of the sexes: We are not “ Free 
Lovers ;” yet love is free. Love is notan end, but 
a means to be used according to inspiration, and 
subject at all times to criticism and consultation. 
No man owns any woman; neither does any woman 
own any man. God and the church own all the 
love, and distribute or withhold the same for pur- 
poses of edification, education and refinement, and 
growth in a knowledge of Christ. 

(4) Youth of both sexes: All are brought up to be 
subordinute in all things. At the age when liable to 
be subject to the promptings of a false amativeness, 
they are looked after, taught to walk in the light in 
regard to this part of their experience; and, under 
the guidance of the wiser and older, are instructed 
and not left to ignorance, starvation and the devil, 
as is too often the case in the world at large. 

Love, as I have hinted before, is regulated by criti- 
cism, and by a practice on the part of the men, 
which we call “ male continence.” 

Our “ doctrine” is contained in the “ Berean ;” our 
Sexual Theory isin “ Bible Communism ;” the last, 
however, is out of print. The Crrcunar is in- 
tended to give some idea of our spirit. In it you 
will see a list of our publications and manufactures. 

You must excuse this brief, and necessarily imper- 
fect acount of our Community ways and beliefs. 

Yours respectfully, A. B. 


THE BIBLE AND SOCIALISM. 


, Jowa, May 2, 1866. 

My Dear BRETHREN: I received the CrrcULAR 
for several years before the war, and I found ita 
great source of comfort to me. During the war 
it wasregularly mailed to my address, and my friends 
occasionally remailed it to me in the army. I have 
learned to love it, and though the “Jndependent” 
and the “ Tribune’ come freighted with strong and 
earnest utterances for the right, yet I miss the Crrev- 
LAR With its principles towering above them as they 
tower above the ordinary papers of the day. 

It is true that I cannot accept all the teachings of 
the CrrcuLar. I fear the results to which they may 
lead. With perfect men and women to carry them 
out, they are all right, but I fear it will be long before 
they can be practically carried out in every Commu- 
nity. For instance what is the difference between 
“complex marriage,” and the Scripture definition of 
fornication and evenin some cases of adultery? If we 
were perfect, your marriage system would be all that 
we need; and it may work well in a select Commu- 
nity like yours, but I fear for the results even in any 
cases. 

In the great principles of faith, and a common 
brotherhood, I am with you entirely. Love is the 
great law of heaven, Communism is its practical 
outgrowth, and faith in God is the great gravitating 
principle around which the members must be gather- 
ed. Selfishness can never serve as a bond of union; 
however great the advantages may be, they will fail 
unless God is the supreme ruler, his worD the law, 
and the spirit of love the animating principle. 

Yours in love, B. F. 0. 

[ We greatly like the conservative and God-fearing 
spirit shown in the above letter. It attracts our re- 
spect, even if in some things it may seem to us to be 
uninstructed, more than does the spirit of headlong 
innovation that treats lightly matters concerning 
which we need safe and sure guidance. We by no 
means object to the caution with which our corres- 
pondent regards new theories that seem to him to be 
in conflict with the morality of the Bible. If there 
were more such conscientious minds among reform- 
ers we think real progress would be the gainer by it, 
We might not be able to convince them at once that 
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our views on social subjects are trustworthy, but on 
mature reflection they would see that there is an es- 
sential difference between the sexual relations pro- 
posed in Communism and those which are prohibited 
in the Bible—a difference not formal and literal 
merely, but one that is as broad as can spring from a 
total change in the fundamental principle and struc- 
ture of society. Fornication and adultery are crimes 
against the law of property recognized and made 
necessary under a selfish constitution of society.— 
Wherever that constitution exists, laws adapted to it 
are proper, and to disrespect them isacrime. But 
if society is changed froma basis of selfishness to one 
of unity, the laws regulating the former fall to the 
ground and with them the possibility of their infrac- 
tion. IfI hold my property to myself, my neighbor’s 
relation to that property is defined and limited by 
the law of stealing. If = put my property into a 
common fund with my neighbor, stealing becomes 
impossible between us. So long asa nation asserts 
its isolation from other nations by tariff-laws and 
custom-houses, to attempt free importation is smug- 
gling. But when a nation chooses to abolish com- 
mercial restrictions, and to institute with any of its 
neighbors a system of free trade, then the law against 
smuggling ceases to operate. Now while we find 
the authors of the Bible everywhere upholding the 
laws of sexual morality adapted to the state of isola- 
tion which existed in their time, and condemning the 
infraction of those laws as fornication and adultery, 
we also find that book urging forward its receivers 
with all the power of prophecy and the promises of 
salvation by the Son of God, to a condition beyond 
selfishness—a condition of purity and union wherein 
the law of selfishness in all its forms would be done 
away. As receivers of the Bible we are as much 
bound to respect the situation which its teachings 
finally contemplated as that which they actually had 
to front. And all those teachings pointed to a final 
standard of salvation from sin for the individual, and 
of unity or Communism for society. Ep. Crr.] 


AN INVITATION FROM DELAWARE. 

Greenwood, Delaware, May 28, 1866. 
EpiroR OF THE CrrcouLAR, DEAR Sir :—Having 
formerly been acquainted with the Oneida Commu- 
nity, and feeling anxious for the prosperity of social- 
ism, I write to say that I see no reason why here in 
Delaware, there may not be a nice location for a 
Community. Situated on the Delaware Railroad, 
five hours from Philadelphia and near tide-water, 
are fine lands, level and cheap. Large farms can be 
bought for from $10 to $15 per acre, with the finest 
climate in the United States. Peaches grow abun- 
dantly, together with sorghum, cotton,tobacco, sweet 
potatoes and all choice luxuries that cannot be grown 
at Oneida. Iam much in your favor, and would do 
everything in my power to aid you. Please send 
one or more copies of the CrrcuLaR, that the people 

here may become familiar with the system. 

Yours truly, 8. T. 
[The CrrcuLaR would be a good pioneer to such 
a movement as our correspondent suggests, and so 
would co-operation with the O. C. Purchasing 
Agency in New York. (See advertisement on the 
last page.) We recommend to all those who are 
anxious to extend Communism into new localities, to 
put themselves into communication with the Pur- 
chasing Agency, and begin by availing themselves of 
Community advantages in purchasing their goods. 
Wherever there are two families who wish to ad- 
vance in this direction, let them combine in ordering 
their necessaries, or such a portion as they can agree 
on, from our Agency, thereby getting the advantage 
of buying in gross quantities. Where a half-dozen 
families can combine, the advantage will be still 
greater. They will thus save money themselves, 
help us, and be taking the first step towards practi- 

cal Communism. Ep. Crr.] 


A REMARKABLE TIME-PIECE. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the Crrcunar of May 14th, you 
copy an item from the Springfield Republican in re- 
gard to “ Self-Acting Clocks,” or clocks that run by 
the application of electro-magnetism as a motive 
power. On reading the article it occurred to me 





that I would report to you in brief, a description of 
a very singular clock I lately saw in Chicago. This 
time-piece presents the ingenious combination of ten 
clocks in one, all moving by the same weight or pow- 
er. It stands in a shop window, in a circular case 
about two and a half feet in diameter, with nine 
dials, and as many pointers, giving the time of day 
in nine different cities on the globe as follows: Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Hong Kong, 
Greenwich, St. Petersburg, Montreal, Washington 
and New York. The tenth clock of the combina- 
tion, is on the edge of the side-walk, opposite the 
window, elevated about twelve feet from the ground, 
on an iron pillar, with two dials giving the time to 
passers-by. I often stop to look at this clock as a 
great curiosity. AGENT. 


ICE-HOUSES FOR PRESERVING FRUIT. 

Mr. Eprror:—Some of your readers may be inter- 
ested to know about the Patent Ice-House for the pre- 
serving of fruits, which has come into existence with- 
in the last decade. There is one in Rochester, one in 
Cleveland, and others in other cities. The one in 
Cleveland is a house 80 feet long by 44 feet wide, near- 
ly twostories high. Its sides consist of two sheet-iron 
walls three feet apart, the space between which is 
tightly compacted with shavings. On the first floor 
are the sales-, ante- and fruit-rooms ; on the second, is 
the ice-room. The fruit- and ice-rooms are separated 
by sheet-iron. The entrance is into the sales-room 
and thence to the ante- and fruit-rooms. The fruit- 
room is divided into two apartments; each apart- 
ment is bisected by an aisle, and on each side of the 
aisles the fruit is placed. 

Apples are kept largely, also grapes, oranges and 
lemons. Apples keep good the yearround. A bunch 
of grapes which I ate on the first of May were truly 
wonderful in goodness and flavor. These are sold at 
twenty-five cents a pound. Such houses must be 
profitable in cities. oO. H. M. 


“ Neighbor J. is building himself a nice house to live 


in 


“ Why, goodness! I should think he would freeze 
to death in an ice-house.” 


DE PROFUNDIS. 
Correspondence between the “used up” and the 
“ new-born.” 

LETTER FROM A CLERGYMAN. 

, Cal., April 19, 1866. 


Rev. J. B. H., My Dear Brotuer :—Often, 
very often, have my thoughts and affections 


gone out after you; and yet | scarcely thought it 
worth while to write, fully believing that you 
would not answer my letter. But now I am 
strangely moved to try if at least a few lines 
cannot be gotten from you. I have just been 
running over the list of ministers in the Church 
Almanac, and there I see your name, with 
C , Md., as your-residence. I hope you are 
indeed in charge of that parish; but again a 
rumor reaches me that you are not—that you 
have been deposed from the ministry, and have 
retired altogether from the world. I do not 
believe it. I have always had faith that my 
deerest brother H would be restored to 
active, efficient labor in the Master’s vineyard. 
Oh how often have I wished that our lots could 
have been cast together ; that | might have been 
cheered by your fervent zeal, and you strength- 
ened by my perseverance. But it is best per- 
haps that it is as it is. We have but little in 
this land of our pilgrimage that cheers us—lit- 
tle that binds the affections to earth. The 
longer I live in it, the more desirous I am to 
depart from it. I am weaned from most that I 
ever loved. And now nothing binds me to this 
cruel world. Still I love to live in the past. I 
love to cherish the memory of oid friends, none 











of whom are dearer to me than loved H . 
But we are sundered far, and soon will be still 
further. Iam temporarily supplying this par- 
ish until 1 complete my arrangements to go to 
the Sandwich Islands. 

I left my parish at F last October, in bad 
health, completely broken down with nervous 
fever. Several other parishes called me as soon 
as I recovered my health; but in the mean- 
time I resolved to try aheathen field again: it 
being most in accordance with my feelings. 
I accordingly applied to Bishop S on his 
return from the States ; and now I await his de- 
cision, which I shall have in about a month. I 
hope it will be favorable. Should | not go lam 
content to remain here. Bishop K is not 
desirous that I should go at all, and [ may ac. 
cept of a call in this diocese. 

Your friend R from V , Nev., left 
there some two months since, in very bad health, 
and has gone to the Islands to recruit. He hopes 
to return in the fall; but I doubt whether he 
will. The vestry of his parish called me to fill his 
place, but I declined. 

However, this is all uninteresting to you. I 
want to ask questions, and hope my dear broth- 
er will answer them. How is your health, 
dear fellow? Where are you, and what are you 
doing? Have you “seen an end of all perfec- 
tion”? For my part [ have not seen the be- 




















ginning of it, in these earthen vessels! All my 
ideas of righteousness are in Christ. In me, 


that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing. To 
will is present, but to do is not in my power 
unless Christ strengtheneth me. 


I humbly trust you have passed the transition 
period, wherein all is vague and uncertain, and 
come to the happy experience, that if you are 
to see any good, it must be out of yourself. 
Our holy religion, dear fellow, is that of expe- 
rience, not that of reason and logic. It does 
not transform us into abstract beings, subject 
simply to laws and deductions—to logic and 
necessity ; but finds us encompassed about with 
the flesh, beset with all its lusts, the tempta- 
tions of the world, and the assaults of the devil ; 
and whatever beautiful theories, good resolves 
and holy purposes we may plan, we will soon find 
we need more than our own inherent graces, or 
even accepted aids, to lift us up when we fall, and 
keep us when we stand, from falling. 


Perhaps you will say I have grown cold. 
Well! have in many things. I am distrustful of 
self; I am less eager to do great things; I am 
more cautious, less hopeful, more entirely de- 
pendent upon my Master. I am fearful to do 
anything lest I do the wrong thing; and have 
learned to wait patiently where I once labored 
untiringly. I have met with many sad re- 
verses in my bright anticipations, so that I do 
not have any bright anticipations any longer. I 
go on doing day by day what is to be done, 
waiting the welcome words, “Come up higher, 
itis enough.” But my sheet is full, and so is 
my heart. I long to see you, but never expect 
to. May I not hope to have a letter from you ? 


Ever yours in Christ, . J. L. 





ANSWER. 
New York, May 29, 1866. 
Dear Brorner L.:—I received your letter 
of April 19th, and I was tempted at first not to 
answer it, and afterwards to answer you rough- 





ly: but after reflection I concluded to deal with 
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you as one to whom I am indebted for good in- 
fluences in the past. You, more than any other 
man in the Theological Seminary, first fastened 
my attention on the hope of Salvation from Sin, 
and as that is still the anchor of my soul I will 
acknowledge my debt to you, though you may 
be disposed to disown your own work. 


I proceed to answer the questions you ask 
me. I live now at B , in the same house 
in which you last visited me. My health is ex- 
cellent. I have not been deposed from the min- 
istry. About a year ago | sent to the bishop of 
New York a letter of resignation, which I pub- 
ished in the Circular. I send youacopy. I 
also published it in the Episcopal papers of New 
York. 

I have not retired from the world, and do not 
expect to while an inch of it is occupied by the 
devil. I have gone where | believe the fight to 
be the hottest—into the business world, where 
the principles of Christ are more laughed at 
than they are in churches. I have gone into 
business with the Oneida Community, who real- 
ize the day of Pentecost and have all things 
common. 

I confess Christ my present, my past, and my 
eternal savior from all sin. 

And now, dear brother, let me ask you: Is 
it not a dreadful thing, that a man and a Christ- 
ian, and even a Christian minister, should be re- 
duced, as you seem to be, to a condition of flat 
hopelessness verging on suicide? Is there not 
something radically wrong in-the religious sys- 
tem that has landed you where youare? What 
good can you do by preaching, when you are so 
far from anything like salvation yourself? 

Finally, will you not take my hand and let 
me pull you out of the “Slough of Despond” in 
which you are sinking ? Yours truly, 

J. B. i. 





AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE OF EACH THINK OF ITS FUTURE, 
[ From The London Spectator. ] 


The abiding jealousy felt in England towards 
the United States has many causes, some of them 
just, more perhaps unjust, but one of them very 
strong and very little noticed. This is the differ- 
ence in the forecast which Englishmen and 
Americans make as to their own destiny. 
Some cause, which is very difficult to trace, but 
which is possibly the absence of hereditary 
anxiety in America, has upon this point abso- 
lutely separated two people of the same blood 
and in most aspects strangely similar. The 
Englishman, when he thinks at all upon the sub- 
ject, is very apt to forecast an unpleasant future 
for his country, to believe the day will come 
when it will be shut up in the ocean, or starved 
for want of corn, or ruined by the exhaustion of 
its coal, or deprived of its pre-eminence in 
manvfactures, or in some way or other thrown 
back to a secondary rank. The notion that his 
country has reached its zenith, and must from 
some cause unknown recede, has for a century 
been constantly present to the Englishman’s 
mind. 

The American, on the contrary, believes in a 
boundless future almost visibly before him, is 
the happier for it and the stronger, accepts chil- 
dren with greater readiness, meets the troubles, 
and especially the pecuniary troubles, of life 
with greater ease and more perfect sang-froid. 
Somebody, he thinks, will always be wanting 
something ; if he cannot grow corn he can make 
lucifer matches, and in a short time “ we shall 
be two hundred millions, sir, and the scream of 
the American eagle will drown all the Ze Deums 
of the Old World; and two hundred millions, 
sir, will offer a market for lucifer matches wide 





as the universe, profitable as dealings in petro- 
leum oil.” 

It is all so amazingly true, too. There is 
no vaster dream dreamed on earth than that of 
these Americans, and yet it is all within the lim- 
its of the possible, so far within then that its re- 
alization is more probable than its failure. Judg- 
ing, as human beings are alone entitled to judge, 
on the evidence, it is much more likely than not 
that in 1966 the American people will be one 
hurdred and fifty millions, speaking one language, 
and that English, and possessed of all the knowl- 
edge that language contains, with a country of 
all climates and all scenes, resources scarcely 
explored, and an almost total fredom from phys- 
ical distress. Every race, cultivation, and ca- 
pacity will be represented in its borders, and 
nearly every civilization compatible with repub- 
licanism and a very elastic Christianity. The 
number of the states will be at least fifty, and 
in each a marked and peculiar society will have 
been formed under the gradual operation of laws 
as different as the marriage laws of Wisconsin 
and Vermont now are, and of social systems as 
separate as those of Maryland and Massachu- 
setts. Experiments of the most gigantic char- 
acter will have been tried to the full, experi- 
ments as wild as the western one of nearly un- 
limited right of divorce, or as those social 
schemes tried so often in western New York, or 
as the idea, so precious to every democratic 
mind, of dispensing with every control save 
that of the parish constable. A hundred and 
fifty millions of men of all races and all instincts 
will be living together on one soil, under all 
climates, and possessed of every resource, coal, 
and iron, and corn, and wine, coal-fields so end- 
less that even American lavishness cannot waste 
them, iron-fields so vast that they will consume 
forests covering a continent, corn-fields which 
will feed the world, and vineyards which even 
now send their produce to the owners of Her- 
mitage and Johannisberg. 


There is no science such a race may not pros- 
ecute in peace for ages, no form of literature it 
may not develop, no discovery possible to man 
it may not hope to make. It will, without aa 
effort, raise £300,000,000 of revenue by a taxa- 
tion lower than that of England now is, and em- 
ploy the whole, or nearly the whole of it, in 
works of peace. Distress, or tumult, or resis- 
tance to authority, or dread of freedom in its 
most unrestrained forms, will, says the Ameri- 
can, be as unknown in that land as ignorance or 
violent crime. Every man will be secure in 
his home, every man equal, every man free to 
do whatsoever of good his hand can find, or his 
brain invent, or his heart conceive. So great 
will be the love of the people for these institu- 
tions, that the idea of attack will fade away, 
for what nation could dream of attacking a 
country in which thirty millions of armed males, 
capable of becoming soldiers in six weeks, will 
perish rather than suffer menace, and will own 
ships greater in number than those of the rest 
of the earth? Yet so great will be the content 
of this people that Europe will pass on its way 
unharmed, unimpeded, and uncontrolled, save 
indeed, it may be, by an extorted agreement 
that America shall always be left open, a secure 
harbor of refuge, the “shadow of a great rock” 
to the poor, and the miserable, and the op- 
pressed. To South and North alike the land 
will be open, and while the Dane eaten out of 
his home may find in Maine a climate as rough, 
and manners as kindly as his own, the Italian 
unable to prosper may grow Lacryma Christi 
on the slopes of Virginia, or renew the myrtles 
of Sicily by the blue waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. There is room for all and to spare, 
and when the tale is complete, and Americans 
outnumber every white race, there will stretch 
before them other territories to possess, lands 
more vast, mountains more various, plains more 
rich, rivers still broader, cu!tivations and _possi- 
bilities of social life yet more multiform and 
great, for they may cross the Isthmus, fix a cap- 
ital greater than Rome, at a spot where the 
president can look from the White House upon 





two oceans, and stretch away, pressing on in in- 
numerable hordes, over the glorious wilderness 
of Brazil and the rich alluvium of the Amazon, 
mine the Andes and fill those wonderful plat- 
eaus where, as in Bogota, the apple and the pine- 
apple grow side by side, and so spread slowly 
down away to the Antartic zone. The half of 
earth will then be American, and the curse of 
divided language done away; and the human 
race, rid at last of physical misery, of war, of 
inequality, and of the paralysis of powers pro- 
duced by fears of each other, may commence a 
career as new as that which began when man 
first instituted marriage and discovered fire. 

It is a pleasant dreain, one which makes New 
England farmers better, and softer, and nobler 
amidst their sordid cares; and it is all possible, 
or at least conceivable. No Englishman with an 
imagination denies that in his heart, or even 
doubts it, and it raises in him, among other 
things, that fierce jealousy which broke out so 
strangely during the recent civil war. He feels 
as if this structure thus visibly rising to the stars 
casts a shadow over England, as if his own land 
were lost in the haze around that coming empire, 
as if he were dwarfed by the presence of his 
mightier descendant. He feels as a Jew might 
in the year 30, when, conscious that he alone of 
mankind recognized the grand intellectual and 
moral truths, he yet saw his country nominally 


| independent, really but a province of all-absorb- 


ing and luxurious Rome. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

In Conoress, the new Tax Bill which is spoken 
of as “a ponderous document comprising some 
5,000 lines, which has been prepared and scanned 
with unusual care,” passed the House of Represen- 
tatives on Monday, the 28th ult., by a vote of yeas 
111, Nays 11.—The house also passed on Tuesday the 
29th, a new Freeedmen’s Bureau bill, to continue 
the Bureau for two years. 


LrEvuT.-GEN. WINFIELD Scorr died at West Point, 
N. Y., on Tuesday, May 29th, being 80 years of age, 
lacking a few days. A joint resolution of respect to 
his memory, was passed by Congress on Thursday 
the 31st. 

Eieut thousand emigrants arrived at New York 
the last week. The cholera broke out among the 
German passengers on hoard two emigrant ships, 
during the passage from Liverpool to New York. 


New York has been visited by three hundred 
and seventy fires during the last three months. The 
Fire Commissioners are convinced that a part at 
least of these fires is the work of incendiaries, and 
have offered a reward of $1,000, for the detection 
ana conviction of the unknown wretch who is sup- 
posed to have set fire to the Academy of Music. 


A very destructive fire occurred in Oil City, on 
Saturday, the 26th ult., by which one half of the 
business portion of the city was laid in ashes. Loss 
estimated at $1,000,000, only one tenth of which is 
covered by insurance. 


Proressor L. AGAssiz has recently issued a new 
volume of geological sketches, in which he main- 
tains that America is falsely called the New World, 
being the first dry land lifted out of the waters, and 
that our shores were the first washed by the ocean 
that enveloped all the world beside. 


Dvurine the past year the British and Foreign 
Bible Society issued 2,296,130 copies of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

“ SprRITUALISM,” as it is termed, is spreading in 
Russia. 








Tur Evening Post rescues from oblivion the follow- 
ing specimen of “fine English.” It is an extract from 
the Leavenworth Conservative, commenting upon an 
election in Kansas. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of our students in rhetoric: “The fall of cor- 
ruption has been dispelled, and the wheels of the 
state government will no longer be trammeled by 
sharks that have beset the public prosperity like 
locusts.” 
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SUMMER SNOW. 


Looking skyward, bending low, 

I foretold a fall of snow ; 

For, between me and the blue, 
Stretched a royal avenue ; 

And behind their opal screens, 
Tossed the heads of fairy queens, 
Whose white mantlets, as they bowed, 
Spread into a blossom cloud; 

This, at eve when it unfurls, 

All the !and will sow with pearls. 


When the west put on her gold, 
Came the snow as I foretold ; 

And I ope’d my windows wide, 
Luring in the tinted tide ; 

And the bright flakes floated through, 
On the bosom of the dew, 

With the music of the birds, 

And they fell, like gentle words 

On the heart, around the door, 

On the chairs, and on the floor. 


And they seemed like angel eyes, 

Meeting mine with sweet replies. 

Deep within, this truth so thrilled, 

Mine, for joy, unconscious filled ; 

“ Work and trust, though dark the view, 
Life and love shall bloom anew.” 

Thus streamed in the glad surprise, 

Thus, the fragrance of the skies, 

Bathed my soul, and bathed my room, 
Where shall nevermore be gloom. U. 


THE MONEY QUESTION. 
, WV. Y., May 28, 1866. 
EpIror OF THE CrrcuLaR: Sir:—Please send me 
the CrrcuLar one year from date, and greatly oblige. 
Hoping to hear from you at your earliest convenience 
I am yours truly, P. A. M’M. 
P. 8. Also please inform me if contributions of 
money to aid in publishing and circulating the Cir- 
CULAR would be acceptable to you at this time. 
[Plumply, yes, they would be. Our situation as 
publishers is apparent, or a few words will make it 
so. Most of our new subscribers choose to take the 
CrrcuLAR on free terms. Out of 60 names which 
we have lately added to our list, only about 20 sent the 
dollar, which but little more than covers the cost of 
each one’s yearly volume in paper alone. Many of 
our old subscribers in renewing their names for an- 
other year, write that they are exceedingly attached 
to the paper—that it does them a world of good, anc 
they hope to do something for it sometime, but for the 
present they would like it free. This is all right 
enough, and not to be complained of, since it is in 
accordance with our published terms. But it is evi- 
dent that as our list of non-paying readers grows, 
somebody will have to be diligent, and generous, and 
public-spirited to keep the paper going. And when 
we say that the Oneida Community, though now 
carrying a somewhat heavy debt of her own, pays 





without a murmur, five or six thousand dollars aj 


year to supply the CrrcuLar to those who think 
they cannot raise a’single dollar for it themselves, we 
show that contributions from those outside friends 
who do feel able to help, would be very much in 
place. Some of our subscribers have done nobly, 
generously. They have paid, besides a fair annual 
subscription, over $800 the past year towards the 
cost of our new Printing-office. We believe these 
contributions to the cause of truth will not be wast- 
ed, but will pay the donors better dividends in the 
eternal currency than any other investment they 
could make. And it is in the light of a profitable in- 
vestment, rather than that of a grudged charity, that 
we would present the case to our wealthy friends. 
The Community believes in growing rich by giving. 
In watering others we are watered ourselves. There 
is an opportunity for allto join us in this specula- 
tion. Who will doit? N. B. Whoever sends fifty 
dollars at one time, is entered on our list of commu- 
ters or permanent subscribers, and is entitled to a 
copy of all our future publications. Ep. Cir.] 


A man out west says he moved so often during one 
year that whenever a covered wagon stopped at the 


gate, his chickens would fall on their backs and hold 
up their feet, in order to be tied and thrown in. 


—An editor heads his list of births, marriages and 
deaths thus ;—“ hatched, matched, and dispatched.” 


PRINTING-OFFICE ACCOUNT. 


Cost of Building and fixtures,............ $3566.65 
Donations from O. C. and branches, 1100.98 
Do. from outside friends pre- 


viously acknowledged,...... 738.10 
Andrew Smith,................06- 100.00 
said So wads 440-0 eee alee 40.00 
iy PRE are ERP tee f 

——-1984.08 
Present arrears,.............0. $1582.57 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. B. W., lowa.—‘ Will you please to give me the 
price of the ‘ Trapper’s Guide,’ where it can be had, 
&c. Isee there is one published by you or some 
one else, according to the answers to correspondents 
in your paper, which I have seen, and which is 
the first number of the CrrcuLaR that has come to 
my hand; and I must say it is the most entertaining 
little sheet I have ever read. By informing me how 
and whereI can obtain the above-mentioned book 
you will confer a favor.” 


The “‘Trapper’s Guide” may be obtained of A. 
Williams & Co., booksellers, Boston, or at this office. 
Single copies by mail 75 cents. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY new subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
constant repetition, we give up a part of a page toa 
standing account of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 
The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-morai principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which. the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 





inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. : 
BUSINESS. 

The industry of Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House- 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 
whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented machine for cutting green corn from the 
cob—useful for Preservers, Boarding-house keepers and private 
families, one person doing with it the work of six. Manufac- 
tured by the Oneida Community, to whom orders or letters of 
inquiry should be addressed. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Communily, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities. 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 


PAPER COLLARS 
Of standard manufacture, for sale at jobbers’ prices by 0. C. N. 
Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 


THE CIRCULAR, 
A weekly journal of Communism and General Intelligence 
Published at Wallingford Conn., by 0. C. Wallingford Branch. 
Terms free, or $1.00 per year. 


BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircuLar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenzes of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound. 
For sale at this Office. 

















oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. 8vo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalrH; an octavo 





copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Tae Onempa Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 


Tue Traprer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 





The above works are for sale at this office. 


pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single _ 








